TO SOUTH AFRICA

country and in the best way possible, namely by conversing
with the men and women who worked there and belonged
there. He did not leave Dorset without calling on
Thomas Hardy. They had lunch together. Who will
doubt that the Prince picked up more real and solid
information about the West in that one hour than on
any other occasion during the tour ?

Then came the call of the North. Answering it,
the Prince went to Newcastle, gave time to make contact
with the ex-service men there, to visit the mining dis-
tricts of Northumberland and Durham and to see what
wonders Armstrong-Whitworth's could show; and
afterwards, always in earnest inquiry, devoted the same
care to a visit to Nottingham. Not until September 6
of that year (1923) could the Prince be sure that he was
safely on holiday. On that day there sailed from
Portsmouth the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of
France with Lord Renfrew, Sir Godfrey Thomas, Sir
Walter Peacock and Brigadier-General Trotter among
the passengers. Everyone knew who Lord Renfrew
was ; but everyone, on the liner and in Canada, willingly
pretended to know nothing whatsoever about him. A
pleasant little game! It is called "travelling incognito?9

Incognito this traveller remained as he passed through
Quebec, Ottawa and Winnipeg. But when the Chiefs
of an Indian tribe saw him, they knew well enough that
this Lord of Renfrew was none other than their own
Chief Morning Star, returning. And as such they
insisted on hailing him. Then followed those few weeks
of free and not so easy life with his fellow-Albertans.
When, on October 13, Lord Renfrew came aboard the
"Empress of France for the homeward voyage, his incognito
was again dropped that he might receive the salute of
officers and men.

No holiday in the Prince's career had been more
necessary than that interval on his ranch, and by none
had he been so well and immediately restored. When
he arrived home, he accepted without question a